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II.   PROBLEMS FOR THE LEAGUE
[A Farewell Message from General Smuts on leaving England.]
GENERAL PRINCIPLES.
As I am leaving England to-day on my return to South Africa,
I wish to say a few parting words of farewell to all my friends. I had
intended to say on the public platform what I am now going to write,
but my departure has been hastened, and no occasion for a speech has
been found.
From the bottom of my heart I wish to thank the British people
who have not hesitated to honour and trust one who was once their
enemy. My own case is a striking instance of how the enemy of to-day
may be the friend and comrade of to-morrow, and must in these
difficult days make all of us realize how important it is to practise
moderation and restraint in the expression of our feelings towards
those who were yesterday our bitter enemies.
Certain things have to be said to-day, though I find great un-
willingness to say them. The position I have occupied in this country
and the fact that, under very difficult circumstances, I have taken
a most active part against the Germans from the first to the last day of
the late war, give me the right to say them without giving offence to
anybody.
The protest which I issued on signing the Peace Treaty has called
forth a vast correspondence, which shows a widespread agreement with
the views I hold on that document, as well as on the international
situation generally. Deep as my disappointment was with many im-
portant features of the Treaty, I did not protest in bitterness or from
any desire to criticize. The past is done, and must be accepted as
a fact; the future is before us to make or mar. And I spoke with an eye
to the future, with a desire to create the right spirit wherewith to con-
front the difficult situation before us.
In spite of the apparent failure of the Peace Conference to bring
about the real and lasting appeasement of the nations to which we had
been looking forward, our faith in our great ideals should be kept un-
tarnished. The sting of bitterness should be taken out of the great
disillusion which is overtaking the peoples. Instead of sitting down
in despair as reactionaries or anarchists, we should continue to march
forward with firm step as those who have the Great Help.
The fundamental significance of the war has been the, victory of
the spirit, of the moral over the material factors of life. Germany had
entered upon a vast venture in materialism, and had constructed the
most tremendous mechanical apparatus of victory which the world
had ever seen. But the neglected moral factors, the public opinion of
mankind, the outraged conscience of the nations, in the end avenged
themselves and inflicted the most signal defeat on the forces of scientific
materialism. Spirit has triumphed; the apparently weak moral
elements which constitute the motive forces of human progress have,
been vindicated in a way which will make this war one of the most